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THIS WEEK: 
Stage Coach and Waggon Lists, 1637-1840 57 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A, $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 lis. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


M- EMILE MALE contributes to the second 

January Revue des Deux Mondes a study 
of the old Roman Church of St. Sixtus. In the 
eourse of it he mentions some details of tradi- 
tion. Thus, the Church of SS, Nereus and 
Achilleus, he tells us, was once called Titulus 
fasciolae, the church of the bandage. St. 
Peter, fleeing from the Mamertine prison, the 
legend goes, dropped there the bandage which 
protected his injured leg from contact with 
the irons. Further on in his flight, on the 
Appian Way, he met that vision of Christ 
carrying His cross towards Rome, which 
turned him back to prison and death. 

On the very site where the church of St. 
Sixtus now stands, in the days of the persecu- 
tion of Valerian, is said to have taken place 
the dialogue between Pope Sixtus II on his 
way to execution, and St. Laurence, begging 
to accompany him, who was assured that, but 
three days later, his own time would come, 
and a fiercer contest. ~ 

The St. Sixtus of the present day is of 
XVIII-century construction; and its chief 
charm lies in its association with St. 
Dominic, continued though the old church is 
no more, and in the remains of the old con- 
vént. This was given to the Saint and his 
brethren, on the return from Languedoc by 
Pope Honorius III. Innocent III had 
already restored the church, made habitable 
the buildings about it, and built the cam- 
panile still standing with its dark red bricks, 
on which the eyes of St. Dominic have rested. 
Though the Dominicans, increasing so fast 
in numbers, soon had to move away to their 
more famous convent of St. Sabina on the 
Aventine, St. Sixtus was not altogether 
abandoned ; it became the home of the nuns 
of the order, who, St. Dominic leading them, 
took possession of the convent by night, 
bearing with them their Byzantine Madonna, 


one of those said to have been painted by St. 
Luke. There was with them that day a 
young religious, Sister Cecilia, more than all 
the rest devoted to St. Dominic. Sixty years 
afterwards, in extreme old age, she related 
the memories of her youth to Sister Angelica 
of her Order, who wrote them down in her 
simple Latin, and so formed the book of the 
Miracles of St. Dominic—a little ‘ Golden 
Legend ’ of St. Sixtus. 

M. Male, visiting the convent and notin 
changes and modernisation, at first regret 
that the walls of the chapter-house were 
covered with mid-nineteenth-century frescoes. 
But, on closer examination of these he was 
struck with pleasure and some astonishment. 
For here, in figures of St. Rose of Lima, St. 
Catherine de Ricci, St. Agnes of Montepul- 
ciano, and St. Catherine of Siena, there 
were evident all the purity and fervour of 
Fra Angelico himself. Who, at a moment so 
unfavourable for this union of the inspiration 
of the artist with genuine religious ardour, 
was the creator of these? He learned that it 
was a young Frenchman, le Pére Besson, who 
had entered the Order of Preachers in the 
days of Lacordaire. He had painted in the 
atelier of Delaroche, but a journey to Italy 
had revealed to him the beauty of the Primi- 
tives. Lacordaire, speaking of him, said, 
C’était une nature incomparablement pure, 
une figure d’Angelico de Fiesole.’’ These 
frescoes were painted 1852-1856, but the 
painter was not suffered to put the last 
touches to them. He was ordered away to 
the Dominican Mission at Mosul, where he 
died. Comparing his work with that of Fra 
Angelico M. MAle notes some lack of clearness 
and brightness in colour, some heaviness in 
the shadows, the absence too of Angelico’s 
lovely candour. But le Pére Besson none the 
less shows a depth of feeling which reveals him 
as a kindred soul. No other modern work at 
Rome seemed to our author to compare with 
this in intensity, and it was with pleasure 
he reflected on its being that of a Frenchman. 


WE have received from the London School of 
Economics and Political Science the book- 
let of their Arrangements for the coming Lent 
term. Though evening classes are held at 
Canterbury Hall, London, W.C.1, the main 
work and personnel of the School have been 
transferred to Cambridge (New Court, Peter- 
house) to which latter address all written 
communications should now be directed. The 
address of thé Editors is 4, Trumpington 
Street, Cambridge. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MILTON’S ENGLISH. 


JT WISH to correct what seems to me a singu- 

larly false impression apparently prevail- 
ing as to the large proportion of Latin words 
in Milton’s poetical vocabulary. Hanford’s 
statement in the most recently revised ‘ Mil- 
ton Handbook ’ represents the general impres- 
sion in Milton scholarship : 


We may note first that his style, despite 
his employment of a verse form identical with 
the Elizabethan dramatists, stands at an oppo- 
site pole from that of Shakespeare and his 
colleagues. Milton’s language, unlike theirs, 
has little relish of the speech of men. Where 
their anomalies are colloquial and idiomatic, 
his are the product of a preference for the 
unusual and recondite, in vocabulary and con- 
struction, which leads him to archaism on the 
one hand, and to the substitution of foreign 
idiom, particularly Latin, for native on the 
other. metimes not even classical or earlier 
English example can be alleged. Milton is 
simply carving for himself, remoulding ard 
creating with fine disregard for precedent. In 
general, Milton’s style may be described as 
almost uniquely literary and __ intellectual. 
Freighted with learning and bookish phrase, 
elaborate in construction, often al:en in vocab- 
ulary, it achieves a uniform effect of aoy 
ang aloofness and becomes a perfect medium 
for} the restrained and elevated yet intensely 
padsionate personality of its author.! 


few pages following, Hanford returns to 
the subject with : ‘ 


John Donne, to be sure, makes free use of 
the terminology of scholastic philosophy, but 
neither he nor any other English poet before 
Milton habitually resorts to a highly Latinized 
diction and sentence structure as a means of 
removing his speech from the sphere of daily 
life to the lofty and sonorous realms of the 
epic. 


An interesting book some of us used as a 
textbook forty-five years ago, Marsh’s ‘ Lec. 
tures on the English Language,’ examined 
the total vocabulary of Milton’s poetical 
works, getting results which need to be r- 
checked carefully : 

while of the stock of words employed in the 
poetical works of Milton, less than thirty-three 
per cent. are Anglo-Saxon, But when we 
examine the proportions in which the authors 
actually employ the words at their command, 
we find that even in those whose total vocabu- 
lary embraces the greatest number of Latin 
and other foreign vocables, the Anglo-Saxon 
still largely predominates. Thus: 

Milton, L’Allegro, Ninety per cent. 

Milton, Jl Penseroso, Highty-three per cent, 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ‘Bk. VI, Eighty per 
cent.5 

It is interesting and profitable to examine 
in this connection the one poetical work of 
Milton which most of us would cite as a good 
example of a work as far removed as possible 
from daily life both in content and artistic 
method of presentation. I imagine most 
critics would agree that it is impossible to find 
in English literature a work more representa. 
tive of the most rarefied of all the rarefied 
sublimations of the stuff of poetry—the last 
word in the perfection of the art form of 
poetry. I refer to ‘Lycidas.’ Some remark- 
able facts result from such an examination: 

I. Out of a total of approximately 1,500 
words, if we omit the proper names (Lycidas 
is used eight times), there are only forty-six 
words which entered the English langua 
after the year 1500. In one sense, then, only 
3 per cent. of the words are foreign. If we 
count the proper names, there are seventy-four 
such words, about 5 per cent. One hundred 
and eighty-five words entered the language in 
the Middle English period, more than half 
of them having been used by Chaucer and 
Gower. In other words, more than 80 per 
cent. of the total number of words in 


‘Lycidas’ are Old English (Anglo-Saxon).' 


1‘A Milton Handbook’ (New York: F, S. 
Crofts & Co., 1939), pp. 293-294. Hanford adds, 
in a note to this passage, the following: “‘ Some 
modification should perhaps be made in the 
emphasis I have poe on Milton’s Latin dic- 
tion. He uses a larger proportion of words of 
Latin derivation than Shakespeare, a smaller 
one than many prose writers, for example, 


Samuel Johnson He is not so far from the 
norm of English poets as one might expect. 

Marsh estimated 33 per cent. of Anglo-Saxon 

words in Milton’s total vocabulary as against 

o. er cent. for Shakespeare and the Erglish 
ible.” 


2 Ibid., p. 297. 


3 George P. Marsh, ‘ Lectures on the English 
Language’ (First Series. Fourth edition. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons [1861]), pp. 
124-125. 

4 There are various ways in which one may 
estimate the language not “native” in 
‘Lycidas.’ [Ecclesiastical terms even in Old 
English sometimes are of Greek and_ Latin 
origin. The French words in Middle English 
are of course often of Latin origin. I am 
using the term “ native ” in the sense in which 
Milton would, it seems to me, have used it, 
to refer to that body of words’ which had 
become thoroughly naturalized previous to 
1500, It may also occur to the reader that it 
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The list of words which entered the language 
after 1500, most of them in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, are, as they occur 
in ‘Lycidas,’ the following: 


1. rill 24. scrannel 
2. battening 25. contagion 
3. descent 26. verna 

4. gadding 27. primrose 
5. copses 28. Jessamine 
6. taint 29. pink 

7. Druids 30. pansy 

8. uncessant 31. freaked 
9. tend 32. musk 

10. slighted 33. amaranthus 
ll. meditate 34. daffadillies 
12. tangles 35. interpose 
13. abhorred 36. dally 

14. foil 37. surmise 
15. gust 38. perhaps 
16. promontory 39. guarded 
17. sage 40. tricks 

18. perfidious 41. nectar 
19. rigged 42. nuptial 
20. inscribed 43. entertain 
21. pilot 44. troops 
22. intrude 45. societies 
23. flashy 46. various 


II. In whatever way we choose to figure, 
however, we are forced in the end to the con- 
clusion that Milton at the date of the com- 
position of ‘ Lycidas,’ whether consciously or 
not, was carrying out his statement made 
some years before in his academic exercise : 


Hail, native language, that by sinews weak 
Didst move my first endeavouring tongue to 


speak, 
And madst imperfect words with childish 


rips, : 

Half slide through my infant 
ips. 

Here I salute thee, and thy aay ask, 

That now I use thee in my latter task: 


I pray thee then deny me not thy aid 
For this same small neglect that I have 


made: 

But haste thee straight to do me once a 
leasure, 

And from thy wardrobe bring thy chiefest 
treasure. 


Strangely enough, the enthusiasm which 
Milton, a lad of nineteen, has here for his 
native language, is possibly repeated by him 
at seventy through a Jesus who talks much 
in the manner of John Milton in ‘ Paradise 


is hardly fair to count such words as conjunc- 
s and srepettions which are repeated very 
frequently, On whatever principle we choose 
to compute percentages, we must {nally come 
to the conclusion that there is a great ody of 
native language” in ‘ Lycidas. 


Regained,’ iv., 331-334. Condemning “ swell- 
ing Epithets thick laid as varnish on a har- 
lot’s cheek,’’ he says: 


Or if I would delight my private hours 
With Music or with Poem, where so soon 
As in our native Language can I find 

That solace? 

III, It is also curiously interesting to note 
that the Milton of the mighty line associated 
gouty with ‘ Paradise Lost,’ is in ‘ Lyci- 

as’ best to be observed in lines which are 
from “a well of English undefiled’ ante- 


| dating very decidedly ‘‘ the well” referred to 


by Dryden. See: ‘‘ Stands ready to smite 
once and smite no more ’’ and ‘‘ Flames in the 
forehead of the morning sky.”’ 

The idea of this paper was suggested to me 
years ago by my Kilpatrick, of 
Troy, Alabama. I repeatedly asked him to 
work it out, but he insisted then and insists 
now that he prefers that I should do it. 


GeorGE Corrin TAYLOR. 
University of North Carolina. 


STAGE COACH AND WAGGON 
LISTS, 1637-1840. 
(See ante p. 39.) 
1750. 


‘ A correct list of all the Stage Coaches and 
carriers, with the places where they inn and 
the days they set out from London.’—A large 
folio single sheet. 


1763. 


‘Compleat Compting House Companion.’ 
List of Stage Coaches, waggons and inns.— 
pp. 238-343. 
1763. 


‘Cantabrigia Depicta,’ a Cambridge Guide 
issued in 1763, contains ‘ An exact list of 
the Post Coaches, Stage Waggons, and other 
Cambridge carriers.’ 

This list is reprinted in C. H. Cooper’s 
‘Annals of Cambridge,’ 1852, vol. iv., pp. 
331-333, 335-6. 

The list includes one or two ‘‘ horsemen 
carriers’’ and is altogether a valuable list. 

The last of the coaches between London and 
Cambridge made its final journey on Oct. 25, 
1845. (See The Times, Oct. 29, 1845, p. 5). 


1768-1799. 


Lowndes’ London Directory. Many edi- 
tions issued up to the 38th in 1799. Contains 
lists of Stage Coaches and carriers. 
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1776. 


Pickford and Co., one of the oldest trading 
firms, were established early in the eighteenth 
century in Manchester as carriers. 

Matthew Pickford, a representative of the 
second or third generation, issued in 1776 an 
advertisement which afterwards appeared in 
Prescott’s Manchester Journal, Jan. 4, 
1777: 

THIS is to acquaint all Gentlemen, Trades- 
men, and Others, that Mat. Pickford’s Flying 
A goer o to London in Four Days and a 
Half. Set out from the Swan and Saracen’s 
Head, in Market Street Lane, Manchester, every 
Wednesday, at Six o’clock in the Evening, and 
arrive at the Swam Inn, Lad Lane, London, the 
Tuesday noon following: also set out every 
Saturday at the same Hour, and arrive there 
on Friday noon following. 


1776. 


Armstrong (Mostyn John), ‘ An actual Sur- 
vey of the great Post Roads between London 
and Edinburgh’ (issued by Faden). Con- 
tains in its preliminary pages 

‘A List of Northern Flys, Diligences and 
Post Coaches from London inns, with fares.’ 


1781-1840. 


Bradley (Tom), ‘The Old Coaching Days 
in Yorkshire.’ Illustrated by the author, 


Leeds, 1889, 
‘List of Stage and Mail Coaches worked 
from the Inns mentioned in this book.’ 
The list occupies pp. 209-237. The whole 
book is one of the most valuable ever issued 
on coaching. 
1784. 


On Monday, Aug. 2, 1784, John Palmer’s 
mail coach scheme for expediting the 
mails, began to be worked between Bristol 
and London. It was a great success and was 
quickly extended. Edward Corbett’s ‘ Old 
Coachman’s Chatter ’ (1890) has an appendix 
(pp. 288-297) with a full list of the mail 
coaches, the routes taken, and the names of 
the inns from which each coach started. 
Moses Pickwick, of Bath, was one of the con- 
tractors at this time (1784-1792) for horsing 
the mails on the Bath Road. 


1790. 
Bailey’s London Directory. 
List of Coaches, Waggons, &c., 128 pp. 
1790. 
‘ Universal British Directory of Trade,’ 1st 
edition. 
Coach and Waggon Inns, pp. 473-516. 


1791. 


‘The Universal British Directory.’ 

In this edition the London Carriers’ Diree. 
tory begins on p. 473 and is continued to 
3 640. It gives ‘‘a list of coaches in the 

ingdom ; the towns they pass through and 
the Inns they set out from in London.” It 
includes besides ‘‘a List of the Inns, the 
names of the Proprietors of the coaches, 
Machines, Diligences and Waggons which go 
from each and their hours of setting out.” 
Following this is an ‘‘ Alphabetical List of 
the cities, townes and principal villages in 
the Kingdom and the stage coaches and 
carriers which serve each place and where 
the journeys end.’’ A valuable and full list, 


1794. 


‘General London Guide: or Tradesman’s 
Directory.’ P. Boyle, 107, Wardour Street, 
London. Contains Post and Coach List, 
inns, ete.—pp. 1-84. 


1796. 


‘A peg 8 of the University Town and 
County of Cambridge.’ Contains ‘ Direc- 
tions concerning the Post Roads, Stage 
Coaches, Waggons, etc., to and from Cam- 
bridge.’’ Cambridge, 1796. 


1796. 


London and Westminster Directory.  T. 
Fenwick, 32, High Holborn. 
Guide to Stage Coaches, Fairs, etc.—130 


pp. 
1796. 


‘“The York Guide, containing a — 
tion of the Cathedral and other public Build- 
ings . . . to which is added 

Times of the Posts coming in and going 
out, mail and other coaches.’’—2nd ed., York, 


1796 
1800 


J. G. Bishop. ‘A Peep into the Past. 
Brighton in the olden time.’ 

Contains “ List of Posts, Post coaches, 
Stage Waggons, carriers and other carts from 
Brightelmston to London,’ being a reprint 
of Edward Cobby’s Directory for 1800. 


1801. 


In 1801 the words ‘‘ Post Office’’ were 
introduced into the title of the London 
Directory. A year earlier (1800), when the 
first edition was issued of what became the 
Post Office directory, it was said to be issued 
under the auspices of Messrs. Ferguson and 
Sparke, ‘‘inspectors of inland letter carriers,” 
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and it is possible that from these gentlemen 
the name ‘‘ Pogt Office ’’ was introduced into 
the title. At first the List of Coaches and 
Waggons was not much of a feature, but in 
1802 Holden’s Annual List of Coaches ap- 
peared. Possibly to compete with Holden a 
new feature was introduced into the Direc- 
tory and the name of Critchett added to Fer- 
guson and Sparke. At any rate the 1803 
edition of the Post Office Directory contained 
“a new guide to Stage Coaches and Wag- 

ms’ which was issued not only with the 

irectory but separately as well. Critchett’s 
Guide was in more general use heretofore 
than any other Coach Guide. The following 
is the full title of the first issue of Critchett’s 
Guide in separate form. 

New Guide to Stage Coaches, Waggons, Carts, 
Vessels, &c. being An entire new List of all the 
Inns in London where ys Coaches and Wag- 
gons put up and set out from; Also their re- 
spective Days and Hours. Likewise of Coasting 

essels, Barges, and Boats, with the Wharfs, 
Keys, &c. At which they lie for the Reception 
of Goods and Passengers: As collected from 
the different Inns, Wharfs, Quays, &c. In and 
about the Metropolis. Also, An Abstract of the 
late Act for Regulating Porterage. A Correct 
List of all the Mail Coaches, with their respec- 
tive Routes. With an Index to the whole. 

By Messrs. Ferguson, Sparke, and Critchett, 
Inspectors of Inland Letter-Carriers. 1803. 


1802. 


Holden (W.). ‘Annual List of Coaches, 
Waggons, Carts, Vessels, &c. from London to 
all parts of England, Wales, Scotland, and 
parts of Ireland including the villages near 
the metropolis.’ 

This list appears to be the first independ- 
ently issued list of Coaches. It was con- 
tinued till 1809. 

1802-1841. 

Cambridge University Calendar. 

The List of Cambridge Stage Coaches ap- 
pears in each issue from 1802-1841. 

See R. Bowes, ‘Cambridge Books,’ pp. 


1678. 
1805. 


Oulton (W. C.). ‘The Travellers’ Guide 
or English Itinerary,’ by W. C. Oulton. 2 
volumes. 

For W. C. Oulton see ‘ D.N.B.’ and Lowe’s 
‘Theatrical Literature.’ 


1817. 


Johnston’s London Commercial Guide and 
Street Directory includes 
Ph ns to Coaches, Waggons, Inns, Carriers, 


1822. 


Robson’s London Commercial Directory. 
Robson, 11, Abchurch Lane. 

Coaches, Waggons, &c. (Later) Mail 
Coach and Conveyances List. 

Robson’s Directory was continued till about 


1843. 
1822. 


Pigot and Co. London and Provincial 
New Directory. 1, Basing Lane. 

A Section, Coach, Waggon and Convey- 
ances. 

‘This directory was continued till about 
1840. 


1825. 


Some Provincial Directories possibly stimu- 
lated by the example of the London Direc- 
tories included Lists of local coaches in their 
directories. Thus the Leicester Directory of 
1825 states that it has a feature, ‘“‘ A new 
arrangement of Coaches and Carriers.’’ The 
early .Gloucester Directories had the same 
feature. Matthews’ new Bristol Directory 
for 1793-4 has the same. Pye’s New Direc- 
tory for Birmingham dated 1785, has “‘ a com- 
plete List of coaches and carriers.’’ 


1828 


Cary (John). ‘ New Itinerary of the Great 
Roads . . . made ‘by Command of His 
Majesty’s Post Master General . . . also the™ 
inns which supply Post Horses and carriages, 
also the inns throughout the metropolis from 
which the Mail and Stage Coaches go—their 
eo of departure and the routes they severally 
take.’ 

G. & J. Cary, 86, St. James’ Street. 

A List of the Stage Coaches occupies a 
substantial part of the book; it is divided 
into three sections: . 

I. London Stage Coaches with the names 
of the inns from where they start. 

II. Provincial Stage Coaches and the 
names of their inns. 

III. Index to the places occurring on the 
routes. 

This was a most compact guide and copies 
were issued in a very durable leather cover 
with pockets. 


‘A List of Coaches to and from London 
which passed through Barnet on the Great 


North Road when His Majesty, King 
William IV was on the throne.’ 
This list is printed in Baines’ ‘ Forty 


Years at the Post Office,’ 1895, vol. ii, . 
Appendix A. 
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It gives the destination, name of coach and 
the London inn from whence each started. 


1830. 


‘A List of Coaches, starting from Elliott’s 
Royal Hotel, Devonport, in 1830.’ 

This is in Brindley’s Plymouth, Devon- 
port and Stonehouse Directory. Names of 
coaches are given but not inns. 


1831. 


‘List of Coaches running to and from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in the year 1831.’ 

This list is found in Oliver’s ‘ Picture of 
Newcastle.’ It gives all the names of 
coaches and of the inns. 


Bayzand, W. ‘Coaching in and out of 
Oxford from 1820-1840.’ 

Bayzand was guard of the ‘‘ Mazeppa”’ 
Coach from London to Hereford via Oxford. 
The above forms a chapter in ‘ Collectanea,’ 
vol. iv. (Oxford Hist. Society). It is a 
very valuable contribution to Coachin 
History. Its index is above criticism an 
contains lists of Coaches, coachmen, coach- 
guards and coach owners. The names of 
coaches are given and the inns from where 
they start. 

Dickens in his ‘ Early Coaches’ (‘ Sketches 
by Boz’) describes going to book a seat for 
a coach starting at a very matinale hour. 
** You enter a mouldy looking room orna- 
mented with large posting bills, etc.” A 
collection of these posting bills would make a 
pleasant object of pursuit, but alas! they are 
now rarely to be found. 

Under . 1750 I have already named two 
of these scarce single sheets. The earliest 
known is the one dated 1706 which was for 
many years at the Black Swan at York and 
announced the starting of a coach thus: 
‘‘ York Four Days’ Stage Coach begins on 
Friday the 12th of April, 1706, etc.’ This 
bill has often been facsimiled and printed. 
The Liverpool Public Library has one headed 
Travelling to Liverpool by the 
Royal Champion Post Coach in 28 hours ” 
(without date). Another is ‘ Account of the 
Days and Hours of the Post coming in and 
going out of Salisbury,’ a single sheet printed 
at Salisbury by Sully and Alexander, 1772. 
‘ Rolling carts and waggons. The first roll- 
ing waggon between Bath and Bristol. To 
carry eight tons in summer and seven tons in 
winter.’ 1773. A rolling waggon ran on 
rollers instead of on wheels. James Sharp, 
15, Leadenhall Street, London, seems to have 
done much business with these waggons. A 


broadside sheet (circa 1750) which I have has 
‘*General Directions for the Driver of the 
Rolling Waggon’? and a postscript adds 
‘“N.B. Rolling carts and Waggons of all 
kinds, according to Act of Parliament are 
built by James Sharp, of Leadenhall Street, 
London.”’ In the Westminster Magazine, 
October, 1773, is an article ‘ Some account 
of Rolling carts and Waggons as they are 
now built by James Sharp, of Leadenhall 
Street.’ 

A later single sheet of date about 1835 
advertises 


Fly Van to London at Waggon prices leaves 
the a Hotel, Cheltenham, every morning 
at Half past eleven to the Angel Inn, §¢t, 
Clements, and Bolt-in-Tun, Fleet Grek, where 
it will arrive the following morning at 
six... accomplishing the journey in the short 
of eighteen hours, a _ performance 

itherto unparalleled. 


In ‘ Middlesex & Herts Notes and Queries,’ 
vol, iv., p. 105 there is a facsimile of an old 
coach bill with a long list of coaches which 
(about 1836) left the Old Bell, Holborn. 

Bradley’s ‘Old Coaching Days in York- 
shire,’ pp. 148-9, has ‘‘a list of Coaches 
arriving at or departing from Leeds with 
hours of arrival.’’ Names of the coaches are 
given. 

At the end of the coaching era there were 
announcements of coaches up to 1840 and 
later. Thus in Woolmer’s Gazette there is a 
‘ List of Coaches despatched from Exeter in 
January, 1840.’ In the Antiquary, vol. xv., 
P. 75, there is a ‘List of Coaches running 
rom Cambridge at the end of the Coaching 
Age.’ The names of the coaches are given 
and the inns from where they start and 
arrive. 

A. L. Humpnreys. 
Devonshire Club, London, S.W.1. 


HE BADDELEY CAKE.—It may bk 
worth recording here that the Baddeley 
Cake was not made this year. Although the 
will of the Drury Lane actor, Robert Badde- 
ley, directing that it should be cut and eaten 
at his expense by the King’s Company o 
Comedians on Drury Lane stage every 
Twelfth Night at midnight precisely, was 
proved so long ago as 1794, this is only the 
third time the cake has missed its cue. Its 
previous lapses, at the end of the 1914-1918 
war, were due to there being no sugar to make 
it with. This time there are no comedians # 
eat it, because the National Theatre has 
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been allowed to die. Its regrettable decease, 
announced towards the end of 1939, happened 
just 300 years after it was granted a Royal 

atent by Charles I. Three rebuildings and 
one radical reconstruction failed to destroy 
its individuality and traditions. At one time 
it was guarded by soldiers from robbers ; now 
that it is defenceless it is delivered up to 
house-breakers, and Baddeley’s bequest will 
gad be diverted to a theatrical charity- 


W. W. 


E SOURCES OF “ SHAKESPEARE” 
(See clxxviii. 20).—As you have paid me 
the compliment of adopting my suggestion, 
you will perhaps allow me to ‘‘lead off’? with 
what is probably the most obvious and typical 
arallel ‘As You Like it ’—‘ Rosalynde.’ 
os. Lodge (1592). I have made a list of 
over thirty expressions in more or less daily 
ony use which are to be found in ‘ Rosa- 
e.” 


Epwarp 


“TIACRE.” The ‘0.E.D.’ states that this 
four-wheeled carriage is named after the 
Hotel de St. Fiacre, where these carriages 
were first stationed. According to Gougaud’s 
‘Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity,’ pp. 135- 
137, there is an interesting story behind this 
explanation. St. Fiacre was an Irishman 
and a contemporary of St. Gertrude, with 
whom he shares the patronage of gardeners. 
St. Fiacre, invoked for the cure of a great 
variety of ills, became one of the most popular 
saints of France and the sign-board of the 
hotel bears a representation of the saint, 
whose name passed from the hotel to the 
carriages which the landlord, Sauvage, let out 
on hire. Fuller particulars, with references, 
are given by Dom Louis Gougaud in his book, 
which has been translated into English. 


Duptey WricHt. 
1, Waverley Mansions, W.C.1. 


ELIGALA.—This is the place-name of a 
small town in Northern Messenia in 
Greece, situated just at the spot occupied in 
ancient times by the first Doric dynasty under 
Kresphontes (twelfth century B.c.). It is 
situated in the middle of a fertile, sunny 
valley where olive, orange and even palm trees 
and cactaceous plants grow luxuriantly. 
ing to its balsamic climate and _ the 
fertility of the valley in which it is situated, 
it was given by its inhabitants the euphonic 
and picturesque name of Meligala, which is 


composed from the Greek word Mé& and 
Taka, meaning honey and milk. But as 
both these two words are the same in the 
vocabulary of all periods of the Greek 
language, it is not possible to guess at what 
time the name was attributed to the 
Messenian town. Ovid, in the peregrinations 
of his exile, visited surely Messenia and it is 
very probable that some reminiscences of the 
above mentioned place are to be found in his 
mellifluous ‘ Metamorphoses’ if someone of 
them was composed after visiting Greece. It 
would be interesting to find whether there are 
other places in the world with a place-name 
inspired by the natural features of the place— 
if not so melodious as ‘‘ Meligala.’’ One may 
guess ‘‘ Florida’’ as one them. 


ERSES IN DODSLEY’S ‘MUSEUM’: 
JAMES MERRICK (See elxxvii. 365). 
—There is an interesting reference to James 
Merrick (1720-1769) in the ‘Letters of 
William Shenstone,’ edited by Marjorie 
Williams, D.Litt. (Basil Blackwell, 1939). 
Writing to Thomas Percy (who published his 
‘ Reliques of English Poetry’ in 1765) on 15 
Feb., 1760, Shenstone said: ‘‘ Pardon me 
however if I propose one question to you. 
Are you never prejudiced by y® Air of Learn- 
ing, ye obscurity, ye rarity, and perhaps the 
Difficulty of your work, to imagine something 
in it more extraordinary y" the Publick will 
perhaps discover? One is many times led by 
y® foresaid circumstances, to incur y® blunder 
of a Mole, and to fancy one’s self deep: when 
one is extremely near y® surface. This is Tibi 
Soli as ye Jesuits say: and I can guess but 
Little of your undertaking. But I have 
known a Person of yé truest genius, to take 
great Pains to translate a Poem, when with 
one tenth Part of ye Labour, he could have 
compos’d a Poem ten times better. For 
instance Merrick and his Tryphiodorus.”’ 


A. C. C. 


'HINESE MEDICINE, — The London 
Times Literary Supplement for Feb. 9, 
1933 (p. 82) refers to ‘‘ the Chinese method 
of paying for medical attention when well.” 
This is an old misstatement, like that of the 
ostrich holding his head in the sand. Some- 
times it is elaborated into a legend of the 
Chinese physician paying a fine to his em- 
ployer in case one of the family becomes ill. 
So far as the writer is aware, it has no 
foundation in fact. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AGGONS AND WAGGONERS OF 
FORMER DAYS.—As late as 1907, in 
the Dursley area of the Cotswold Hills, the 
heavy farm-waggon, covered with green hes- 
sian roofing, was used to draw home-grown 
wheat to the local stone-grinding mill. The 
six horses were embellished with much brass- 
work and trappings on the saddlery and three 
brass bells on a cross-bar above the horse- 
collar. The waggoner, with long whip, 
adorned with ribbon rosette, about 7ft. long, 
was attired in a clean smock of green linen, 
adorned with a ‘‘fluting pattern’’ in the 
front. Likewise the waggoner’s boy, who led 
the front horses. They wore black hats 
rather resembling that of a parson. Can 
anyone say at what date (exact year) these 
practices died out in the United Kingdom? 
And what was the last parish where they 
existed ? 


H. Srewart-RankIn, Barr. 


ANKFORT CATHEDRAL HER- 

ALDRY.—I have been given to under- 
stand by a relative who received his 
education (in part) in the University of 
Heidelberg, that in the ancient cathedral of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main is displayed the 
Harcourt coat-of-arms: Gules two bars or. 
As this city was for centuries the metropolis 
of the Holy Roman Empire and the Cathe- 
dral was probably the repository wherein 
were displayed the coats-of-arms of the 
various electors and princes connected there- 
with, I think it is highly probable that my 
informant may be correct from the following 
circumstances besides. There were at least 
three matrimonial alliances consummated 
between the Harcourts in Normandy and 
German Princess, two of whom at least were 
electors of the Holy Roman Empire, namely : 
1. Dame d’Harcourt, Vicomtesse de Fonte- 
nay, who married first Prince von Salm and 
secondly Prince von Fieske, who was also 
Vicar of the Holy Roman Empire and quar- 
tered the arms of the Harcourt family in his 
shield. 2. Dame Marie de Harcourt, Com- 
tesee de Harcourt, who married Antony von 
Lothringen, a descendant of whom married 
the Empress Maria Theresa (of Austria) 
whereupon he was elected Emperor of Ger- 
many by the German Princes and of whom 
the Archduke Otto is a lineal descendant. 
Many Princes of the ducal House of Lor- 
raine or Lothringen also assumed the 


surname of Harcourt it is of interest to note, 
Can any German archaeologist afford me 
information on this matter of the Harcourt 
coat-of-arms ? 

Witiram Harcourt-Batu. 


SIATIC PYTHONS.—There are, in the 
Indian peninsula, several species of 
Colubrine snakes belonging to the genus 
Python of which the largest, P. molurus, 
occasionally attains to nearly 3Oft. in length, 
Although it can swallow, entire, animals the 
size of pigs, sheep, goats and small deer, it 
has never been known, to my knowledge, to 
devour human beings. On the other hand, 
its Burmese representative, P. reticulatus, 
which attains to a similar size, has, accord- 
ing to a contributor in the Journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society, been sus- 
pected of having swallowed human beings on 
several occasions. Are there any recent 
evidences of this being the case? When cross. 
ing the Cossya Hills in Assam, I had a very 
narrow escape from being seized by a very 
large specimen of a python and was only just 
saved in the nick of time by my Nepalese 
shikari shouting out loudly that it was coiled 
up behind a bush right in front of me, whence 
it immediately issued forth and showed its 
fangs. Which of the two species of Python 
named above would this have been? It was 
possibly P. reticulatus as the fauna of Assam 
approximates more to that of Burmah and 
the Malay peninsula than to that of Hindu- 
stan. I should be obliged if any ophiologist 
can supply me with this information in 


addition. Wittram 


HAMADRYAS OR KING COBRA (NAIA 
BUNGARUS).—What is the geographi- 
cal and vertical distribution of this, the 
largest and .most dangerous species of poison- 
ous snake in Hindustan? I have met with it 
in the Himalayas and it has also been re 
ported to me from the Neilgherries in the 
South of India. 
Harcourt-Batu. . 


GERGEANT-TRUMPET OF ENGLAND. 
—Mrs. Charlotte Charke, daughter of 
Colley Cibber, in her autobiography pub- 
lished in 1755 states that her maternal uncle, 
the late John Shore, Esq., was ‘‘ Sergeant- 
Trumpet of England.”” What office was 


this ? St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PUNISH- 


MENT.—Mrs. Charlotte Charke, 
ter of Colley Cibber, in her autobiogra 
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published in 1755, describes her childish 

naughtiness and after saying that she was 

birched for some offence, adds, ‘‘ and with a 

small Pack thread my leg was made the sad 

Companion with that of a large Table.’ 
What form of punishment was this? 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


DWARD THE CONFESSOR AND HIS 
NORMANS.—The Saxon sur- 
rounded himself with Norman favourites and 
in 1051 banished Earl Godwin, leader of the 
national party. In 1052 Godwin returned 
to England at the head of an army, regained 
power, and expelled the Norman favourites. 
But not all of them. For some reason some 
of them were permitted to remain in England 
and retain their lands. : 

Is there any record of these Normans, those 
who were expelled and those who remained ? 
And of the lands they held? And what part 
did the ones who remained take in the Nor- 
man Conquest 1066? 

William (the Conquerer) Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who visited King Edward in 1051 or 
1052, was overlord of Brittany and many 
Bretons ‘‘ came over ’’? with him at the Con- 
mest. Were there any Bretons among 

ward’s ‘“‘ Norman’’ favourites? — who 
were expelled or remained in 1052. 


E NAME HERMAN.—I think this 

name, variously spelt, was both a Viking 
and a Kelt name, and that therefore it may 
have been a name among the Normans and 
the Bretons as well as among the Saxons. Is 
this so? And does it occur in any branch of 
the Royal House of Brittany circa temp. the 
Conquest ? Ss. S. 


QMITH OF NOTTINGHAM: PORTRAIT 
WANTED.—Is there any portrait in 
existence (and where?) of Thomas Smith (or 
Smyth) of Nottingham, mercer and draper, 
founder of Smith’s Bank, Nottingham? 


8. 8. 


FUNNY.” —When did the word ‘“‘funny”’ 
acquire the sense of strange or unusual ? 
I heard recently the following remarks which 
may be typical of a very usual misuse: 

1. “ Funny that he who went through the 
War untouched should have died of measles.’’ 

2. “It was funny that an unoccupied house 
should catch fire.” 

L. G. D. 


Saffron Walden, Essex. 


UMOUR OF THE PAST.—Have any 
critics dealt with what would appear to 
be a definite change in our sense of humour 
during the last few decades? Most of the 
jokes of half a century ago fall very flat 
to-day. Many would-be humorous books and 
drawings of the past entirely fail in their 
purpose to-day. Even early issues of Punch 
scarcely evoke ‘a smile in 1940—the humour 
seems to have lost its ‘‘ punch.” 
L. G. D. 


ETERSBURG.—Why do any but hopeless 
Bolshevists talk and write about this 
town as “ Leningrad’’ after the founder of 
the worst political system ever devised and 
the one which has brought the most misery 
into the world? Apart from other consider- 
ations and the fact that ‘‘-grad’’ is not a 
termination known to our language, the name 
of this place always has been in our litera- 
ture ‘“‘ St, Petersburg.’’? The ‘‘ Saint’’ part 
was an obvious error, as the Czar Peter was 
anything but a saint and himself had a 
horror of anything of that nature; so, if we 
must change things and words only for the 
sake of changing them, why not make the 
alteration which will not confuse our litera- 
ture by calling it, as the decent Russians do 
when they speak English, ‘‘ Petersburg ”’ ? 
‘‘Leningrad and Petrograd’ are not 
English, and Lenin did not found the town 
and so has no right to have it named after 


him. 
A. H. Cooper-Pricuarp. 


[Is it not a question of what is the official 
name of the town?] 


PORTRAIT OF FIELDING.—Is there: 

any truth in the story that Garrick, 
having impersonated Fielding after the 
novelist’s death, appeared at Hogarth’s 
studio and speaking with the voice itself of 
Fielding, urged Hogarth to paint Fielding’s 
portrait, for which the author of ‘Tom 
Jones’ had declined obstinately to pose to 
Hogarth, during his lifetime? As the story 
runs, Hogarth believed in some _ super- 
natural or at least faked apparition, and he 
painted the portrait after the model which 
appeared to him. Everybody. looking after- 
wards at the painting, admired its striking 
likeness to Fielding. Hogarth was much 
puzzled over the whole adventure, the more 
so because nobody saw any person entering his 
house at the time of the apparition. The 
mystery was solved when Garrick confessed to 
the painter that, making up as Fielding and 
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imitating the voice of the novelist, he entered 
the studio, surreptitiously through a secret 
‘door disclosed to him by a valet of Hogarth’s, 
although he did not use it for his trick until 
after the death of the servant. Is this por- 
trait of Fielding in the National Portrait 
‘Gallery ? 
D. C. 


“ ” KELLY, LONDON CHARAC- 

TER.—By fifty years ago an oldish man, 
white-haired if not venerable, but alert still 
and meticulous as to attire and person, surely 
“* Flash ’”? Kelly, moneylenders’ tout, glib of 
tongue, figures in some records of London 
life? One who more than once came within 
earshot of him tells me, for instance, of 
Kelly’s circumstantial account of the night 
when, as he alleged, he posed, albeit to his 
‘discomfiture, as a Guards’ officer at the Bank 
of England. References to him desired. 


FrepERICc ConNeTT WHITE. 


ARLY PEDOMETERS.—Have any of 
these survived to be museum pieces? 
Ward’s ‘ Diary ’ (1648 to 1679) mentions 
An instrument called a waywiser, by the 
motion whereof a man may see how many steps 
he takes in a-day: I have seen one worth thirty 
shillings. 


Freperic Connett WHITE. 
Glenthorne, Shaldon, Devon. 


ATERSPOUT AT BOSTON.—In 1919 or 

1920 it was reported in the Daily Mail 

that a waterspout had fallen upon the town 

of Boston in Lincolnshire and had caused 

much damage. What was the exact date of 

this occurrence? What was the amount of 
damage caused ? 

F. L. G. 


Wokingham. 


A MOTTO (See clxxvii. 456).—The Chinese 
have a proverb ‘‘If thou hast two coats sell 
one and buy a lily.’’ Are there any other 
similar proverbs, and what is the origin of 
the Latin quotation ? 
R. Scrare. 


[The Latin verses are the contributor’s 
translation of the original English.] 


ACON: REFERENCE WANTED. — On 

7 Nov. last Lord Halifax in a broadcast 

speech made use of the phrase “ the good hours 

of the mind,” describing it as a quotation from 

the works of Francis Bacon. Can any of your 

readers give the reference to the passage in 
question? a8 


Replies. 


FONTS IN THE SHAPE OF A 
TROUGH. 
(clxxvii, 479; clxxviii. 52). 

At Amiens Cathedral is a remarkable font 

in the shape of an oblong trough, that is 
dated by M. de Caumont (‘ Abécédaire on 
Rudiment d’Archéologie,’ Caen, 1886, p. 315) 
to his ‘‘Ere Romane Secondaire,” i.e, 
eleventh century, “‘ Il est élevé sur cinq sup- 
ports, dont quatre sont disposés aux angles et 
un au milieu.’’ Its ‘‘ réservoir ’’ is also rect- 
angular, and measures ‘‘& hors ceuvre 7 
pieds 2 pouces sur 2 pieds 10 pouces ; il porte, 
a chacun de ses angles, une figure de prophéte 
et présente l’image d’une table allongée.” M, 
Camille Enlart, rather oddly, does not men- 
tion this Amiens font, but he refers (‘ Archi- 
tecture Religieuse,’ Paris, 1902, p. 773) to 
a number of later fonts in the Department of 
the Somme that were made in the neighbour- 
hood of Amiens at about the middle of the 
twelfth century, and that apparently closely 
resemble this at Amiens, except in the par- 
ticular that their basin is not itself rectangn- 
lar, but ‘‘Vimitation d’une vasque ovale 
sertie dans un chAssis rectangulaire.’’ These, 
it may perhaps be fairly assumed, were modi- 
fications, or developments, of the earlier 
Amiens model. ‘‘ The shape of this font,” 
says the Rev. Thomas Perkins, in his volume 
on Amiens Cathedral in Bell’s ‘ Continental 
Churches’ (1902; 71), ‘‘is strange; it 
seems to indicate that it was constructed 60 
that even an adult might be baptized in it by 
immersion, lying at full length as in a bath.” 
Even, however, if this last supposition be cor. 
rect, it is observable that this is.a true foht— 
that is, a bowl raised above the level of the 
ground by supports—and not a mere piscina, 
or ‘‘ baptismal tank ’’—to borrow terms from 
Mr. F. Bond (‘ Fonts and Font Covers,’ 1908, 
passim)—whether sunk, as in the Baptistery 
of St. Jean, at Poitiers, below the level of 
the floor, or constructed, as at Verona Cathe- 
dral, on the surface. I know no mediaeval 
parallel to this Amiens font in England, or, 
indeed, anywhere on the Continent, though 
the baptismal tank constructed on the surface 
of the floor has a very curious, comparatively 
recent analogue—it looks almost exactly like 
an ordinary domestic bath, and is made, if1 
remember rightly, of wood — in a village 
church in Wales, the name of which I have 
unfortunately forgotten. This, I was told by 
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the incumbent, was spose erected for the 
baptism of a particular adult, who insisted 
upon total immersion. Similarly, the 
piscina sunk beneath the floor level is found, 
though again I fancy of late construction, at 
Llanbister, in Radnorshire. 

As to “‘ other pieces of stonework, originally 
intended for another purpose, being diverted 
to use as fonts,’’ we find examples of this 
under four heads: 

1. Fonts that have been constructed out of 
Roman altars. Of these we have undoubted 
examples at Chollerton and Haydon Brid 
(old church), in Northumberland. . The 
further case, however, that is cited by Mr. 
F. Bond (p. 199) from St, John Lee, in this 
game county, is not really of that character, 
the small cavity in the top of this being merely 
the socket of a sundial. 

2. Fonts that have been constructed out of 
Roman columns. ‘‘ The best explanation of ”’ 
the huge font—its outer diameter is 3ft. 8in. 
—at Wroxeter, in Shropshire, is, according 
to the present Dean of Norwich, ‘‘ that it is 
a Roman base turned upside down’’ (Cranage, 
‘Churches of Shropshire,’ 1905, p. 657). 
Wroxeter was the Roman Uriconium. At 
West Mersea, Essex, according to Dr. Cox 
(‘Little Guide to Essex,’ ed, 1909, p. 211), 
the transitional Norman font bowl ‘“‘ is sup- 

by a circular shaft which is a drum 
of an oats Roman pillar,’’ though Mr. F. 
Bond (p. 99) considers it ‘‘of doubtful 
authenticity.”” Mr. F. Bond believes him- 
self, however, that ‘‘it is plain that the 
lower [? upper] part of the upper block ”’ 
of the font at Kenchester, in Herefordshire, 
“has been roughly chamfered from a column 
from Magna Castra [? Magnae, or Magni; 
the name is found only in the locative] in 
the adjoining fields ’”’ (Ibid., 97). At Over 
Denton, Cumberland, is a font cut out of a 
Roman stone of some sort. At Hexham 
Priory also is a ‘‘ huge’ font bowl that Mr. 
F, Bond thinks may well have come from the 
neighbouring Corstopitum, but of which Mr. 
C. Hodges contents himself with saying that 
“its whole appearance and proportions indi- 
cate that it is the font of St. Wilfrid’s time ”’ 

‘Guide to the Priory Church of St. Andrew, 

exham,’ 1913, p. 57). These two state- 
ments, of course, are not necessarily contra- 

ctory, 

3. Fonts that have been constructed out of 
the shafts, or bases, of pre-Conquest crosses. 
To this category belongs the remarkable, 
carved font pedestal at Rotary. in North- 
umberland, with its representations of (?) 


Our Lord in Glory, and probably of the 
Ascension. This is part of a once magnifi- 
cent cross-stem of red sandstone, of which 
other portions are now preserved at the 
Black Gate Museum, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
It is dated by the late Mr. W. G. Collingwood 
at apparently 950-1000 (‘ Northumbrian 
Crosses,’ 1927, p. 194), but is attributed by 
Mr. Hodges to the late seventh century! At 
Wilne, in Derbyshire, and at Melbury 
Bubb, Dorset (Bond, p. 106), are bowls that 
have been fashioned out of portions of the 
stems of circular cross shafts, similar to those 
that exist in Masham and Wolverhampton 
churchyards. At Dolton, Devon, there ie, 
according to Mr. Bond (Ibid., 105), a still 
more remarkable example, in which both 
stem and bowl have alike been constructed, it 
may be out of two different portions of a 
single cross-shaft, it may be out of portions 
of two different crosses. At Penmon, 
Anglesey, a bowl has been sunk into a cross 
base, but this is said to have been done only 
at about the middle of last century. 

4. Finally, at Old Radnor, is an enormous, 
rudely circular, font-bowl, on four clumsy, 
stumpy legs, that cannot be brought under 
any of the three categories given above, but 
must be referred to a position by iteelf. 
‘* What is most striking,” says Mr. Bond 
(Ibid., 131), who suggests that this great, 
monolithic block—I have myself measured its 
outer rim at 147ins.—was originally a pre- 
Christian sacred stone, or altar, ‘‘is that 
though the masons could not get it into shape, 
or produce any but most rudimentary sup- 
ports, it nevertheless is highly polished.” 
Later, and probably in pre-Conquest days, it 
was hallowed out for a Christian font. 


E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


SUPRA-CENTENARIANS (clxxvii. 477; 
\ elxxviii. 35).—The following is written 
in an early eighteenth-century hand on an 
end-paper in a copy of Drayton’s ‘ Poly- 
Olbion,’ 1622, in my possession : 
Yeares 
Aged People—Dame Kirton Abbess of 
Malmesbury 140 
Tho Par of Shropsht. Lived to 152 
Henry Jenkins Com Ebor of Eller- 
ton Super Swale 162 
Mabel Countes of Desmond changed her 
Teeth 3 times vide S* Walter Rawleigh’s 
History of the World. i part. 
M’ Stubley of Camb Lived above 140. died 
16{..]. 
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Nicholas Pitours a  shomaker in 
France Lived to 118 born at Granvile 
came on foot in 2 days to St Malo wh is 24 
leagues. he has had 4 wifes the First Lived 
wth him 50 yeares, 24 20 months. 34 28 y's and 
2 Months. the 4th 4 yeares. he had children 
by the three form" wives, the 4th miscarryd 
about 3 yeares ago. 191. of his descendants 
are now Living, and he has seen the 7th 
Generation. his mother dyed 1691. his 
father dyed of a wound aged 123. his Uncle 
Nicholas Pitours Canon and Treasurer of 
the Cathedrall of Coutance dyed aged 137. 
having s? Masse 5 days before. Coutance is 
in Lower Normandy. 

Nov. 11712. from thence sent into England, 
and Printed Nov: 18, 1712, 

Prolifique. Mary Honywood the wife of 
Robt Honywood Esq; Lived to see—367 des- 
cended from his Loyns, of wh there is a 
monumt in the Cathedrall of Lincoln. 

Jaqueline Fauvell wife to the BP of 
Coutances park keeper died, aged 121 y's. 
she was able to spin 8 dayes before her death. 
born 1590: 

John Smith of Knightly Com: Staffd: had 
a daughtt born and named Mary, who when 
bapt: had 9 Grandfathers & grandmothers 
Living. viz fathers father and moth’, mothers 
father and mother, fathers grand. and 
grandmo’. mother(s) grand f and grand mo’. 
& fathers great grand fathr. 

The Women of Egipt bring forth from 2 to 
8 children at a Birth, few in England exceed 
3 or 4. 

The Lady Temple Livd to see 700 of her 
posterity before she dyed. 

Margret Brodhurst commonly called the 
Cricket in the Hedge Lived to be 140 yeares of 
age. Com: Lancastr. she was buryed in 
Prestbury Church Com: Cestr. 

B. H. Newp1carte. 

Boars Hill, 

I don’t know how many of the following 
are qualified to appear in this category. I 
take the particulars from their portraits, all 
of which are represented in my collections. 

Harry Morgan. ‘‘ Now living at Lewes in 
Sussex, 1737, aetatis suae 105.”’ 

Elizabeth Alexander, widow. Aged 104. 
Living in 1800. 

Hercules Humphreys aged 102. 

Thomas Laugher aged 107. January 1807; 
supposed to be the oldest man now living in 
England. Born at Markly, Worcestershire ; 
his father died aged 97, his mother 108, and 
his son 80. He lives in Kent Street, south, 


and he walks (if fair) every Sunday to a 
chaple [sic] in Little Wild Street, Lincolns 
Inn Fields. 

Jane Scrimshaw ‘‘ Born in London anno 
1584, April 3. Still living and very healthy 
this present year, 1710.” 

Henry Evans aged 104 and in good health 
November 1710. Born in the parish of 
Haberdern in Carnarvonshire, in Wales in 
March anno domini 1606.’ 

Martha Saunders aged 104; at No. 2 Mag. 
pye Alley, Grays Inn Lane. May 1775. 

Christian Drakenberg ‘‘ now living aged 
139 years.’’ Drawn from life; said to have 
been born in 1626. 

Elias Hoyle of Sowerby, Yorkshire; aged 
113. Drawn in 1822. 

Mrs, Blanche Jeffries aged about 117. Por. 
trait published by the Evangelical Magazine 
in 1797. 

John Rovin in the 172nd and Sarah his 
wife in the 164th year of their respective 
ages. 

Margaret Patten. Born in the Parish of 
Loughnugh near Paisly in Scotland. Now 
living in the work house of Saint Margaret's, 
Westminster, aged 137. Anno 1738. 

Isobel Walker. Died 2nd November 1774 
aged 112 years. Established from the record 
of the Parish of Rayne in the Presbytery of 
Garrioch in the County of Aberdeen. 

This last seems reasonably well vouched. 
Drakenberg was a curious character. He 
passed nearly all his days at sea, and is said 
to have had a very violent temper. At the 
Prince of Wales’s Training Hostel in Lime- 
house there is (or was) a portrait of him, and 
he provided a fund from which the boys of 
the Hostel get a shilling each on Draken- 


berg’s birthday. D. A. H. Moszs. 
10 Kildare Terrace, W.2. 


THE RED SEA (clxxvii. 424, 466, 481).— 

Through the courtesy of our Librarian 
at the Custom House—Mr, Leftwich—I was 
able to see a query about the Red Sea and also 
several replies at the references above, 

Nearly twenty years ago I was the Fimst 
Lieutenant of LMS. Sussetta, a sloop-o- 
war in those waters, and also in the Aden 
Gulf and Persian Gulf, and my Arab friends 
in Sauaa—the inland capital of Yemen—give 
a very different version as the name origin, 
and one, moreover, that has its inception at 
least 5,000 years ago. 

The old caravan trade in B.c, times was for 
long enough from the Far East a tiresome 
and bitter journey, and the river Oxus was at 
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times a barrier as history records that it 
altered its course three times in two thousand 
years. To-day it flows into the Aral Sea, but 
prior to 20 a.D, it flowed into the Caspian, 
and in this way had continued for 300 years. 
In the thirteenth century a.p. it changed 
again and in the sixteenth century again 
flowed into the Aral; Anthony Jenkinson, the 
great Muscovy traveller, in 1553 writing to 
the Company in London mentions this detail. 
Now this constant change in early days must 
have been as irritating to travellers as in 
more recent times, so that a desire to use the 
waters of the ‘‘old Red Sea ’’—that is, the 
three areas Mr. ArmstTrRONG refers to, early 
became urgent. From very early times there 
were distinct lanes of sea traffic down these 
waters. There was first the Greek and Cretan 
trade which came from the Mediterranean 
via the Nile and a canal (made by Thothmes 
III) to what was in B.c. 247, and before, a 
great port viz. Myos Hormos, which to-day— 
desert land—is close to Ras (Cape) Abu 
Somer—halfway between Suez and Suakin. 
Friends in the R.A.F. in the last war, in the 
Nubian Desert, told me that the contour of 
land suggested a water-way had existed here 
in very early days. Secondly, there was the 
ancient Ethiopian trade, as this latter land 
was originally in S.E. Arabia, and to-day 
you can see a black negroid race that com- 
prises all the descendants of the race that 
crossed the Red Sea and colonized the present 
Abyssinia. Queen Makieda—who visited 
Solomon (according to Al Iklil—the ancient 
history of Arabia written in Sareh-ail-al- 
Himmiarri—the Himyaritic tongue) had 
seven sea-coast provinces — (Sheba means 
seven) and her fleets sailed between Adulis, 
the present Masswah, and Sokatra and 


Cana, the present Hion Ghorab in S&S. 
Arabia, 
Cotton (xdpracos ), palm oil (vapy:Awos), 


myrrh (opvpva) and cinnabar were 
some of the many cargoes these old vessels 
carried—craft of the , 50- 
oared galley type—though it is possible too 
that the trireme may have been used as 
Thucydides, it will be remembered, tells us 
that in the fifth century B.c, these craft had 
long been known. There was a certain kind 
of frankincense (A)Bavwrds) derived from a 

gum-bearing plant which was in great 
demand all over the East, and ancient writers 
and inscriptions refer co the many kings who 
sent to the Incense Land for the Redwood 
gum-bearing plant. Sahure—Pharoah in 


2925 s.c.—sent his ships; Tiglath Pileser (of 
Bible fame 1000 B.c.) sent his vessels too. 
Pliny devotes several chapters to this gum 
and its uses, and it is believed that having 
to traverse the waters to the Red-gum bearing 
shrubs in §. Arabia gave the first clue to the 
name of Erythraeau Sea or OdAacoa. 

In the Old Testament you have a hint on 
this subject in the Almug trees that were sent 
to Solomon by Makieda, as these bore, or had 
extracted from them, incense—which came 
from the Dhofar region—to-day in the 
Hadramaut. Various Biblical writers assert 
that Almug and Algum trees are the same, 
but they evidently are deficient in Hebrew or 
Greek, as in thé former—consonants matter— 
Alith Bithel Gimel, whilst in the latter 
vowels are the factors—alpha, beta, gamme— 
and the two trees are widely different. In 
Kings you read, ‘‘ There were no such Almug 
trees [Gum-incense bearing] nor were seen 
any until this day ’’ (when the Sheban Queen 
reached Jerusalem), but Algum trees had 
already been supplied to David. 


G. Perctvat-Kaye, 
Late Lieutenant, R.N. 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (clxxvii. 367).—123. A jubilee 
meant a pleasant time, and Dryden has ‘‘ The 
town was all in a jubilee of feasts.’ 


Sr, Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


142. The central monument in the Beau- 
champ chapel in St. Mary’s, Warwick, is the 
magnificent fifteenth-century tomb of Richard 
Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, who died in 
1439. Against the south wall of the chapel is 
the tomb of Robert, Baron of Denbigh, the 
only son of Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester, who 
died when between three and four years old. 
The stiff little figure of the child on the tomb 
might be described as a puppet. I do not 
remember whether he has a coral. I would 
suggest that Walpole possibly had the con- 
trast between these two monuments in mind. 


M. H. Dopps. 


SCAPA” (clxxvii. 405).—Farmer 

and Henley’s ‘ Slang and its Analogies ’ 
gives this word as scarper, which I believe to 
be the correct form. The earliest instance 
given is 1844. 

Although the general slang meaning is to 
run away, in the lower theatrical and circus 
circles in which it is still in common use 
it has the specialized meaning of a manager 
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leaving his company stranded and unpaid. 
Like so much theatrical, showmen’s and 
circus slang, the derivation is clearly from the 
Italian, analogues being ‘‘casa’’ or ‘‘ case” 
for a house usually of ill-fame—and ‘‘ dona ”’ 
or ‘“‘donah ”’ for a woman. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


NN SIGN: HOB-IN-THE-WELL (clxxv. 
189, 228; clxxvi. 106).—A popular 
drama with this title, apparently a comic 
companion to ‘ Sweeney Tod’ and ‘ Maria 
Martin,’ was included in the repertory of a 
company of barn-stormers who were touring 
the Northern counties and North Wales in 
the latter years of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth. E, Knight, 
afterwards a favourite comedian at Drury 
Lane, the Lyceum, and other London 
theatres, had his first part, as ‘‘ Hob,’’ with 
these strollers, whose lighting effects pro- 
ceeded from half-a-dozen tallow candles stuck 
on the ground-level on which they played. 
Presumably the farce derived in some way 
from the nursery-tale, like our modern panto- 
mimes ; but from that to the inn sign is a gap 
I cannot bridge, being ignorant of both the 
plot and the story. W. W. Git. 


LINE IN ‘THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY’ 

(clxxvii. 423, 482; clxxviii. 51).—I am 
much obliged to Mr. L, R. M. Srracwan 
for his bibliographical reply. I had been 
wondering whether a substituted line had 
been found in manuscript after Arnold’s 
death, and if so, what other revisions of his 
verse; but these dates make it clear that he 
must have authorized the new line in time for 
Macmillan’s 1885 edition. It seems strange 
that the old one should have continued to be 
reprinted, and that the two versions should 
have existed concurrently for so many years. 
Neither is satisfactory. He was, we know, 
familiar with the ferry, and evidently he 
wished to pivot the stanza with a glimpse of 
his ghostly wanderer’s means of transit, the 
flat-bottomed horse-boat creeping from bank 
to bank in the June moonlight. But a rhyme 
to ‘‘ ground ’’—not an inevitable word here— 
obviously makes this difficult, if not im- 
possible. It is highly impertinent to rewrite 
Arnold, but if he had said in the first place, 
“ yetired ways’’ and ‘‘ While the broad 
barge delays,’’ or ‘‘ the river’s marge’’ and 
‘* From the slow-sliding barge,’’ or something 
of that kind, he would have saved us (and 
probably himself) a spot of bother. 


W. W. 


AT CHRISTMAS: IBSEN AND 

DICKENS (clxxvii. 474;  elxxyiij, 
51).—If your correspondent V. R. will read 
the descriptions of the Cratchits’ Christmas 
dinner in ‘A Christmas Carol,’ again, I 
think he will see that all the cooking that was 
done in the house was carried on in the living. 
room; the pudding was boiled in the wash- 
house, but the goose was roasted at the 
baker’s. ‘‘ And now two smaller Cratchits, 
boy and girl, came tearing in, screaming that 
outside the baker’s they had smelled the goose 
and known it for their own.’’ Later on 
“‘ Master Peter and the two ubiquitous young 
Cratchits went to fetch the goose, with which 
they soon returned in high procession,” 
Probably Dickens’s custom at Christmas was 
to go to a baker’s shop in a poor part of Lon- 
don, or some other town, make some small 
purchase of buns or pies, and watch the people 
bringing their joints, pies and so forth to be 
baked in the baker’s oven, and coming to take 
them home at the end of the period of cooking. 
He could easily get into conversation with 
some of the older children who were often sent 
on this errand by the present of one of the 
pies or buns that he had bought. As poor 
houses at that time, and indeed old houses at 
the present time, were very poorly equipped 
for cooking, and all the cookery had to be done 
over an open fire, it was an excellent custom 
then to send large dishes to the baker’s, where 
they were cooked in the professional oven for 
a small charge, There are numerous allusions 
to this in the literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; one of Jane and Ann Taylor’s poems 
for children describes a little boy promoted 
for the first time to go to the baker’s to get the 
family leg of mutton and baked potatoes; it 
is a lesson against pride. He was so proud 
that he did not look where he was going, and 
dropped the leg of mutton into the gutter. I 
remember the thrill of horrified delight with 
which I used to look at the picture in Kate 
Greenaway’s illustrated edition of the poems, 
where the leg of mutton went sailing down 
the street. In Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Cranford ’ the 
conventional old ladies were very much 
shocked when kind-hearted Captain Brown 
carried home from the baker’s an old woman’s 
pie on a very slippery day, right down the 
main street. 

I suppose this useful custom must have con- 
tinued until the catering trade became as 
highly organized as it is at present. 
Messrs. Lyons or the A.B.C. would not allow 
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miscellaneous strange dishes to be cooked in 
their kitchens, 
M. H. D. 


ALT FOLK-LORE (clxxvii. 333, 395, 
444).—In the church of Catterick in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire there is a stained- 
glass window representing the Last Supper in 
which Judas has spilt the salt from a large 
and ornate salt-cellar. The window is not 
very old nor particularly good; I think it 
dates from the early nineteenth century and I 
was told by the vicar that there was a minor 
school of glass-painters at that period who 
were characterised by the introduction of this 
incident, which was borrowed from some 
famous picture. 
M. H. Dopps. 


QNAIL-EATING (clxxvii. 365, 409, 426, 
465 ; clxxviii. 15))—The word ‘‘ snail ”’ is 
met with in Devon place-names five times at 
least. Snail’s House twice on Dartmoor; 
Snayle Tower in Exeter, the N.W. barbican, 
in olden days, in the city wall; Snailcot in 
Bampton, near Tiverton, and Snail’s Castle 
at Strete, 5 miles S.W. from Dartmouth. The 
last, described as a house of mystery, was 
the subject of an article in the Western Morn- 
ing News of Aug. 28, 1923, p. 3. 


I wonder there has been no mention of the 
feast of San Giovanni, when rude tables on 
trestles are set out in the great piazza before 
St. Giovanni Laterano, and the Roman popu- 
lace pass the greater part of the hot night 
lit by torches, devouring this mollusc and 
drinking red wine. As it was my practice, 
when living in Italy, to see everything and 
partake in everything, one St. John’s Night 
I took a party of Italian aristocrats and some 
English residents thither, and they were 
much impressed by the sight, which recalled 
the well-known prints of Rome in the early 
nineteenth century. There was such a rush 
o the neighbouring osterie that it was im- 
possible for the hosts to collect payment for 
the wine, and everyone paid what he himself 
thought proper, or did not pay at all. Our 
Visitors were enormously overcharged to make 
up for the many who drank and paid 
nothing. 

A. 


CHURCH MUSICIANS’ BOOKS 

(clxxviii, 30).—If search could be made 
in the many hundreds of country churches 
T imagine quite a number of these old manu- 


script books would be revealed, chiefly of the 
eighteenth century, ere church organs became: 
common. Two such are in my collection: 

1. Manuscript Anthems, Chants and 
Hymns from Purcell, Dr. Maurice Greene, 
and others {with words]. Compiled by one 
Gray of Welford-on-Avon, Gloucs. Oblong 
pa (8 x 44 inches), bound in original brown 
calf. 

2. Manuscript Chants, Hymns, etc. With 


words. Tenor part inscribed ‘‘ Joseph Coul- 
this. St. Nicholas [Church] Liver-. 
pool. 


Read all lest wrong by prejudice ensue 
Eihter unto this author, or to you 
For since all cannot be exprest together 
One place must often help expound 
another. 
This MS. is bound up with Wm. Denby’s. 
printed volume: ‘ Book of Psalm-tunes {for] 
. . . indifferent voices, with a Figur’d Bass. 
for the Organ. . . Ln.: Wm. Pearson... 
1712.’ Oblong 8vo. (8 x 44 inches), original 
brown calf, 
Wo. Jaccarp. 


Trs1cen probably knows Canon K. H. 
Macdermott’s book, ‘ Sussex Church Music: 
in the Past’ (Chichester, 1922), 


Epwarp 


‘“MHE PRACTICE OF PIETY ’ (clxxviii. 

29).—Bishop Lewis Bayly’s manual first 
appeared in the opening years of the seven- 
teenth century, but no copies are recorded 
of the first or second editon. The third edi- 
tion of 1613, and most of the forty succeeding 
issues, between that date and 1699, can be. 
seen at the British Museum. 

One edition, in English, was produced at 
Delft, Holland, in 1635. Another, in Welsh, 
translated by R. Vaughan, came out in 1630. 

An edition of 1635 is stated on the 
title to be the ‘“‘last and most cor- 
rected printed at Edynburg for- 
the good of Great Britain.’’ It doubtless was, 
until later reprints appeared. Two of the. 
early issues, of 1632 and 1633, are in my 
early-printed collection. This devotional 
work also appeared in French and other- 
European languages. 

Of the English editions before 1640, very 
few copies survive. Doubtless the book was. 


worn to rags by sheer usage. 
Wm. Jaccarp. 
DBAWBRIDGES NOW IN USE (elxxviii. 


29).—The centuries-old drawbridge at 
Baddesley Clinton, Warwickshire, is still in 
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daily use, though its structure is now built of 
more endurable materials than formerly. It 
is necessarily in use, for it forms the only 
means of ingress and egress over the wide 
and deep moat surrounding this mediaeval 
mansion. 

There are several timbered drawbridges, 
scattered over the network of canals in Eng- 
land. They were built originally doubtless to 
preserve a public right-of-way on lonely farms 
and in unfrequented districts, because they 
avoided the heavy cost of more substantial 
erections. These moveable bridges are so 
balanced as to spring automatically, when 
released from use, into mid-air, but the 
attached chains enable would-be passengers, 
on either side of the water, to pull them into 
horizontal position, when required, 


_ Wm. Jaccarp. 


HARLES BRANDON, DUKE OF 
SUFFOLK (clxxvii. 423, 464).—Mary 
‘Tudor, daughter of Henry VII and widow of 
Louis XII of France, died at Westhorpe, 
Suffolk, on 24 June, 1533, and was buried in 
the Abbey Church of Bury St. Edmunds. At 
the Dissolution her remains were removed to 
St. Mary’s Church. Her second husband, 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, died in 
1545, and was buried at Windsor. 


W. Marston Acres. 
Burnham-on-Sea. 


IR-TREES AS A JACOBITE MEM- 
ORIAL (clxxvii. 368, 448).—Clumps of 
fir-trees, planted together on a knoll or promi- 
nent isolated high spot during the eighteenth 
century in Wales, nearly always indicated a 
house nearby whose members were Jacobites 
or favourable to the Jacobite cause (Mrs. 
‘Corbett, of Longnor Hall, Shrewsbury, is an 
authority on this subject for Wales and the 
Welsh borderland). 


H. Stewart-Rankin, Bart. 
ORK - SCREW WALKING - STICKS 


(clxxviii). 11). — Cork-screw walking- 
sticks with a crook are sold frequently 
all over the Highlands, principally by 
‘shepherds and _ ghillies and stalkers. 
These work them up into shape with 
pocket-knives during the dark nights of 
winter, to pass the time. They can often 
obtain £1 1s. for them at local summer shows, 
where competitions are held for the best of 
these, as well as for wooden ‘ cromacs,”’ or 
-sheep-crooks both ornamental and _ utility, 
The ‘‘ cork-screw ’* is obtained naturally (not 


by art) from a sapling which has had 
honeysuckle twined round it, thus causing the 
‘‘ effect.” The wood used is always hazel. 
wood, 

I may add that the underground root js 
always employed, to be fashioned into the 
head or crook. 

I imagine this industry dates from the 
times when sheep were first introduced into 
the Highlands in great numbers, that is to 
say, from 1750 onwards, for the purpose of 
commercial sheep-farming, as a result of the 
a by the English Government, 
following the ’45. 

H, Srewart-Rankin, Barr., 

Sheep-farmer of Barcaldine, Argyll. 


‘“ DUMFORDIZING ” (clxxvii. 403, 463; 

elxxviii, 15). — P. D. M. (at the first 
reference) asks about the verb ‘‘Rumfordize,” 
The ‘N.E.D.’ gives an unsatisfactory and mis. 
leading definiton and etymology (‘‘f. ‘the 
name of ..., who invented a_ system for 
curing smoky chimneys’’). Your corre 
spondent’s quotation stated that the angles of 
a fireplace were to be ‘‘ Rumfordized.”’ This 
means that the wings of the fireplace are to 
be set at an angle of 135° to the back. The 
fireplace designed by Rumford had a front 
opening three times the width of the back and 
was faced with whitened plaster to reflect the 
heat of the fire, which was placed well for- 
ward. Rumford’s treatment of the flue was 
not the distinctive feature of his fireplace. 
(Vide A. Wolf, ‘ History of Science, Tech- 
nology and Philosophy in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ London 1938, p. 549, who refers to 
Rumford’s ‘ Works,’ Boston 1870-5, ii. 502). 


Sruart ATKINS. 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


RPITAPHS AND ELEGIES SET T0 
MUSIC (clxxvii. 352).—Hugo Wolf's 
composition of Goethe’s ‘Anakreons Grab’ 
should certainly be mentioned. Goethe's 
‘ Marienbader Elegie ’ has been variously set 
to music by important composers. The 18-vol. 
Goethe edition of the Bibliographisches 
Institut (Leipzig, ca, 1925), R. Petsch 
editor-in-chief, lists the more important 
Komponierungen in an appendix to the 

poems, 
Stuart ATKINS. 


PORTRAITS WANTED (clxxviii. 29)— 
It may be of interest to Mr. H, F. ¥. 
Jounstong to know that there is a wood-cut 
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of Joseph Ames (1688-1759) F.R.S., F.S.A., 
in the ‘British Cyclopaedia,’ vol. ix, pub- 
lished in 1837. 

JamMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


HRISTIAN NAME  CHRISTABEL 
(clxxviii. 30).—The latest theory about 
Coleridge’s source of knowledge of the name 
Christabel seems to be that contained in a 
letter printed in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment of 1933 p. 248. The writer of the letter 
suggested that Coleridge may have seen a late 
fourteenth-century romance of which the 
heroine was Crystabell. The title of the 
romance was ‘ Syr Eglamoure of Artoys ’ and 
it was printed by John Walley c. 1570, the 
name of the author apparently being un- 
known. 


E CHRISTMAS TREE IN ENGLAND 
(clxxvii. 478; clxxviii, 33).—At St. 
Ives, Cornwall, the tradition of the ‘ Christ- 
mas Bush’ is still maintained. According to 
the older people the bush should be of holly. 
The Christmas-tree is regarded as an innova- 
tion. A substitute often used for the bush is 
made of two interlaced hoops and these are 
decorated with brittle glass ornaments and 
coloured material or paper. These ornaments 
are preserved from'year to year and added to 
as finance permits. Finance is governed by 
the fishing harvest. 


AsHitey Rowe. 
Mount Hawke, Truro. 


IL-LAMPS AND CANDLES (clxxviii. 13, 
50).—The question at what date did the 
oil-lamp supersede candles for church lighting 
cannot yet be answered, for the Cornish 
church of Mawgan-in-Meneage, near Fal- 
mouth is still lighted with candles. These 
candles are in circular candelabras of iron, 
very plain; they were certainly in use im- 
mediately before the outbreak of war. 


Asuiey Rowe. 


YSTERIOUS HOOF-PRINTS IN 
DEVON (clxxii. 30, 68, 143, 214, 393).— 
Some interesting information will be found 
in ‘The Hoof-Marks in the Snow’ (The 
Times, 16 Feb. 1885); ‘ Foot-Marks on the 
Snow’ by ‘‘ South Devon,” Illustrated Lon- 
don News, 24 Feb. 1885, p. 187; ‘N. & Q.’ 
78. viii, 508, ix, 71, 173, 253; ‘ Sober Truth ’ 
(Margaret Barton and Osbert Sitwell) 1930, 

pp. 167-159. 

J. ARDAGH. 


TAPESTRY WORKED ON THE WRONG 
SIDE (clxxvii. 443; clxxviii. 15).—The 

brief article on ‘Tapestry’ in Chambers’ 

Encyclopedia contains an explanation. 

At the Gobelins . . . the workman stands 
behind the frame, the pattern being placed 
behind him for reference. . . t Beauvais, 
the warp is placed horizontally, and the work- 
man stands over it; this renders it necessary 
to cut off the ends on the upper surface, which 
is avoided in the other plan of working from 


behind. 
T. O. M. 


pAviv’s ‘MARIE ANTOINETTE ON 

THE TUMBRIL’ (clxxvii. 318, 485).— 
A facsimile of David’s sketch forms the 
frontispiece to ‘ La Démagogie en 1793,’ by 
C, A. Dauban (Paris, Plon, 1868). 


H. F. Srewart. 


ALBUMS (clxxviii. 13, 48).—‘‘ Autograph 
albums ”’ are still a pest. Having some 
slight gift in drawing, scarcely a year passes 
but what I am asked to embellish one or more 
of these books. I know to my sorrow those 
tinted leaves to which your correspondent 
refers. In the cheaper varieties the paper is 
of the consistency of blotting-paper which 
takes very unkindly to pen or water-colour. 
During the Great War, Army nurses and 
V.A.D.s used to pester inoffensive Tommies 
with such books with the formula ‘‘ Can you 
draw your cap badge? ’’ My wife has an ex- 
cellent collection of such drawings. Perhaps 
the present war will not lead to such fright- 
fulness but I daresay it will. 


B. R. Townenp. 


FOLKE-LORE OF THE SMILE (clxxviii. 

12).—I feel that I am stealing my friend 
Dr. Bonnersea’s thunder by quoting from 
his interesting ‘ Dictionary of Superstitions 
and Mythology.’ Quoting L. Strackerjan’s 
‘ Aberglaubeu und Sagen aus dem Herzogtum 
Oldenburg ’ Vol. i, p. 30, he says:—‘‘ If the 
eye of a corpse remains open, or if he smiles, 
it is a sign that someone else from the same 
house will die soon.” 


B. R. TownenD, L.D.s. 
Borrowdale, Sandal, Wakefield. 


BISHOP’S RED GLOVES (clxxvii. 479; 
elxxviii. 33).—Srr SrepHen GaseLEE 
probably has access to the Rev. W. B. 
Marriott’s works ‘The Vestments of the 
Church’ (1869) and ‘ Vestiarium Christ- 
ianum’ (1864). 
Epwarp Heron-ALien. 
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The Library. 


The Historic Dress of the English Schoolboy. 
By Wallace Clare; illustrated by G. 
Bickers, (London: The Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Customs. 5s. net.) 


HIS is the first time that the uniforms 
worn from the sixteenth-century onwards 
by English schoolboys have been systemati- 
cally recorded by drawings and _ written 
account. Some dozen schools figure here. 
Four of them illustrate the tenacity of fash- 
ion in institutional costume. Although of 
these only Christ’s Hospital was of Tudor 
foundation, Dulwich College, Chetham’s 
Hospital, Manchester, and Colston’s School, 
Stapleton, Bristol, adopted the long coat of 
the Tudor period. ‘‘ Picturesque and digni- 
fied’? Mr. Clare calls it truly enough, and we 
may be glad that Christ’s Hospital retains 
it; yet there is a sedateness about it that is 
truly suitable only to a rather rare type of 
modern boy, while convenience, and in some 
degree health too, certainly, for many of the 
boys’ occupations, demand something less 
cumbrous. Colston’s boys in blue lined with 
red must have presented a cheering sight. 
This was done away with in 1875. Chetham 
Hospital has a modernised dress for work-a- 
days but is fortunate enough to have pre- 
served for high days and holidays the 
traditional long blue coat, blue (or yellow) 
stockings, bands and buckled shoes. The 
seventeenth-century and early eighteenth- 
century dress of the Blue Coat boys is illus- 
trated by the Westminster School and the 
York School. In these what in its best form 
had looked like the garb of a young scholar 
is attenuated to the appearance of a Charity 
child. 

The late eighteenth-century contributed the 
Eton suit, whereof the trousers, it remains 
curious to consider, were part of a quite small 
boy’s costume, to be worn only till he had 
reached the age for the manly knee-breeches 
—an order which the nineteenth-century 
reversed. Mr. Clare bids his readers not to 
make the mistake of supposing the Eton suit 
to have been designed expressly for Eton. It 
was worn by most schoolboys until the early 
eighteen-sixties, and then, when a new school- 
boy dress began to be adopted elsewhere, 
became the Eton suit by the refusal of the 


Eton authorities to allow a change. 


Hats and caps are less generally worm 
now-a-days, than they used to be. Such gf 
these uniforms as included a cap were m 
less successful in that particular than the 
test. though the mortar-board is picturesque 
That and the tall Eton hat are duly explained) 
One or two diverse reasons seem to converge 
in indicating desirability of uniform. But, 
both military and scholastic dress show, them 
may be frequently observed during ¢he eigh: 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, a curious 
want of common sense, and of taste for whatis 
becoming to the human figure, in those who 
had the devising of it. We suspect that the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Cum 
toms does not look with complete approval om 
modern schoolboy clothes as compared with 
those of former days, and they certainly com 
tain little artistic suggestion. But perhaps 
the way to a renewed unaffected use of beautie 
ful dress lies through adopting first what # 
simply healthful, comfortable and convenient, 
and by and by, not with too much artisti¢ 
consciousness, improving upon that. The 
present generation is to be considered as a 
the stage of securing the healthful and 
convenient. 

One of the objects of the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Customs is “@ 
maintain (or revive) the: traditional dress 
associated with State and Civic functions.” 
It has occurred to us to wonder whether, amid 
the changes made in the course of generati 
the Society has fixed upon what we will 
an optimum traditional dress; or whether i 
would simply, in cases of revival, repeat @ 
costume in its last manifestation. 


Norices CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that we do not under 


take to return communications which, for aly 
reason, we do not print. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free @f 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the inform § 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily [oF 
publication. 


WHen sending a letter to be forwarded ® 
another contributor, correspondents are i 
ogg to put in the top left-hand corner @ 

e envelope the number of the page @ 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forwant 
free specimen copies of ‘N & Q.’ to ay 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., 


and published by the Oxford University Press, 


— 


Wycombe, in the County of Balm 


at 20, High Street, High 
Press . Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 
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